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_ “<The land shall not be sold: forever,” eM eens: 
«There is no foundation in nature, or in »matural 
law, why a set of words on parchment should convey 
the dominion of land.” —Biacxstone. Aide 
“The mass of mankind has tot béen borti' with 
saddles on their backs, nor a fayored:few booted and 
spurred, ready. to) ride them legitimately _ by; the 


| bis Ano we RTF, of God.”—Jerregson’s Last Lerten. 


‘Rouse, like lions after sluinber, 
In unvanquishable numberj!)( . | 
Shake your chains to earth, like dew 
,, Whigh in slepp has fallen op you... 
Ye are many—they ure few.””” ‘Sweuy. 
__ “The remedy I propose for the incréasing ‘pauper- 
reggg ae ened States, and of New York, in: 
ar, 43 the location. of the poor on the lands, 
» @ west, which would ve only afford ! 
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spect and hom © prineiple inseparable a from ita 
ship.” —Rev.. Wm. H. Channing's. Lecture, ob. 28, 
1844. ~ 197 fom 8 
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MONOPOLY OF THE EARTH. 
The following extract is from a+ work written by 
Mr. James Boyle, of the Northampton Association. 
Land Monopoly cannot, stand long against the nu- 
merous batteriesthat are opening upon the monster. 
“That all men have the right to life, is certainly | 
self-evident—and all enlightened nations acknow-| 
ledge, that to deprive an innocent person of life, is | 
one of the highest crimes. But human beings can- | 
not live without food, nor can they live in this climate | 





without raiment and shelter. If, then, they are born |the last Reformer, your article on the causes of, am almost tired with the repetition, and yet they 


with the right of fife, and if no one can deprive | 
them of this right without crime—they are of course 
born with the right to what is necessary to sustain 
life. But all subsistenée is drawn from the Earth, | 
Air, Sea or Water. Especially without the products | 
of the Earth, man cannot live. The earth furnishes 
him with all the grains, fruits, and vegetables upon 
which he subsists, and even the animals, if he lives 
on animal food—the earth furnishes him also with 
clothing, and the materials with which he is shelter- 
ed. Yet nineteen twentieths, on coming into, the 
world, find the entire surface of the earth claimed 
by and in the possession of one-twentieth of the hu- 
man race, while they are denied ali right to even 
that small portion which their feet cover. Thus, 
in effect, the great mass of mankind are denied the 
right to live—and hence, if they live at all, it 1s by 
the permission, the sufferance, of those who have 
monopolized the soil. If they have no right to the 
earth, of course no right to its use, and if no right 
to its use, no right to {ts products. 

ln this denial of all right to the soil, we perceive | 
the co-extensive and consequent denial of the RIGHT 
TO LABOR: for if the soil were free for the use of 

all who choose to cultivate it, as the air is to the | 
lungs, and the sun-light to the vision of all, as de- 
signed by the Great Impartial Father of mankind, 
millions would not, as is now the case, be begging 
for work, living in grose ignorance anid degradation, 
and perishing for want of the means of subsistence. 
With the division and monopoly of the earth, com- 
mence all the social mischiefs which curse the pseu- 
do-civilized world. The same effects would have 
followed the division and monopoly of the air, water, 
and sunshine; and if an attempt to monopolize! 
these latter unearned and _ indiscriminate .gifts 
of God would be regarded as a. wicked con- 
spiracy against the life—the rights of man, the uni- 
versal beneficence and providence of God—equally 
so should the monopoly of the earth, which is the | 
free, undivided, and unearned gift of God to univer-| 
sal man, be regarded in the same light. 

‘The heavens, even the heavens are the Lord’s ; | 

BUT THE EARTH BATH HE GIVEN TO THE CHILDREN | 
OF MEN. It is to the race, as such, that God has 
given the whole earth—without surveying or parti- 
tioning it—without wall or geographical lines to 
separate it into distinct portions for individuals, 
families; or nations. The division of the earth into 
empires, states, and plantations, is the division of 
mankind into selfish and hostile nations and clans— 
the division of the earth among individuals and 
families, is the isolation of-these .individnals and 
families from all others—is the institution .of a 
distinet, a separate, an antagonistic interest— 
the beginning of that universal Ishmaelitic war 
of man against man in all his interests, aims, 
and aspirations, which is inseparable from the pre- 
sent social system, and all the institutions based up- 
on or growing out of it. ‘There is no necessity for 
this monopoly---the earth has always been much 
more than large enough to’ support all who have 
lived at any one time, or who ‘now live upon it. 
‘The earth, if properly cultivated, and its produc- 
tions impartially distributed, would be more than 
sufficient to supply every comfort to twenty times 
the present number of the population of our globe. 
allowing only ene-fourth of the area of the vlobe 
to be capable of cultivation, and that twelve acres 
of land are sufficient for the maintenance of a 
family, it is easily proved by calculation that the 
earth would support sixteen thousand millions of 
inhabitants, which is about twenty times the number 
of its present population.’ 

In consequence of the monopoly of the soil by the 
minority of mankind, the majority are driven to the 
necessity of performing an excessive amount of la- 
bor upon that portion of it which they are allowed 
\o cultivate, in order to pay their rents and obtain 
X scanty subsistence—to live without education, in 
servile dependence, and upon poor fare—or, they 
are driven into mechanical and manufacturing 
operations, where, by their excessive number and 
hecessitous circumstances, they are unavoidably, and 
it may be unintentionally, forced into a ruinous com- 
petition with each other, and thus made to increase 
each other’s labor to the highest and diminish wa- 
ges to the lowest possible amount. In this way, in 

rocess ‘ , 
stctbaat Shick aitétine the aida ar hl 
rupley and brin ea ig ne i a 
ts he ‘his g o Starvation. Thus 
nonopoly operates in the old world— 
sieaeion the new are fust ‘treading in the steps of 

: trwus predecessor.’ ‘The earth, then, when 
jenn tc naawe relation.to MAN, as such, is the 
eoiibedrian +s ong of mankind ; but when, in 
polized and roncral mal Sioa a bevactuplly tH 

LY retained by a comparatively 


sumer ? 


a vast-heap of plaunder—the. manner in which it.is 
held. as a.gigantic system of ‘land piracy,’ and yall 
its products as the products of a stolen world,” 

[Of course our Northampton friends, and all As- 
sociationists, will vote against any further monopoly 
of the Publie Lands. | 
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From the Social Reformer (Boston, Mass.) | 
AN AGRARIAN REVOLUTION, | 
Mr. Evrrorn—I have just finished reading, in 


Social Evils. It has strengthened the conviction, L 


have long entertained that the Revolution of ’76, 
and our boasted Republicanism, have utterly failed | 


to secure to us the inalienable rights of man. We, | 
as a nation, are destined, as sure as fate, to the| 
same inequalities of condition, and the same de- | 
pendence and servitude of labor, that exists in the, 


old world. The causes of these evils, as you have 


clearly shown, have not been removed. We are on) 
the verge of a monied despotism as terrible as the | 
worst bondage of Europe. | 

The wealth ‘of the country is not in the hands of 
the just owners. The producers have generally’ 
been robbed of their last cent. The idle few live 
better thah they, and acquire all the country’s 
wealth. According to the rate by which capital 
rewards labor, however, no man, in strict justice, 
could be worth more than from three to ten thou- 
sand dollars. One dollar per day is considered 
good wages to be paid the [hired] farmer at the 
busiest season. ‘The working people of the country | 
do not average as much. Few in comparison are | 
they who receive for their labor three hundred dol-| 
lars a year. Out of this they must pay rent and| 
support their families. Jf they lived on air and| 
slept in the streets, therefore, in twenty years of| 
toil, (which is longer than the ‘old horses” will | 
generally wear,) they would acquire but six thou-| 
sand dollars. If idleness were paid, therefore, as+ 
much as busy indastry, t could nut claim more! 
than ten thousand dollars as the reward of a life. | 
Whoever possesses more has not rendered ao equiva- | 
lent therefor, and in strict justice is bound to give’ 
the overplus to the poor. Aud if unequal laws 
have enabled him to take advantage of the cireum- 
stances of the unfortunate, and to accumulate 
wealth by the production of others, then, who can 
complain, if legal measures are taken to restore) 
property again to the rightful owner? Or, in oer! 
words, who could complain, if the hard working | 
producer was made as well off as the idle con-| 
Instead of granting privileges to the few | 
fo prey upon the many, suppose measures were | 
taken to restore to the toiling millions their stolen | 
property ! “ 
If the oppression and poverty of the masses pro-| 
ceeds legitimately from the monopoly of the soil | 
and of machinery, let the people retrace their steps, | 
break down these monopolies, and give the right of | 
labor, and the field in which to labor, back to the| 
people again. 


sold to mercenary speculators, be given at once to 
the homeless and destitute, who are willing to go 
and make a settlement thereon. ‘This would drain 
off the surplus population in our large towns and 


competition between laborers, and render many 
producers who are now only consumers. It would 
benefit not only those who emigrate to the unsettled 
districts, but the cause of labor throughout the 
country. . 

In the next place, reverse the present system of 
taxation. Allowthose, who subdue a piece of land 
and bring it into a high state of cultivation, to 
occupy it free of taxes. On the other hand, levy a 
tax on all cultivated lands, that will compel the 
monopolists, who do not need them, either to sell 
them or give them to the poor ; a tax that shall, in 
effect, break down this speculation in the resources 
of wealth, and make it impossible for any single 
individual to become the feudal landlord of a town 
or acounty. Increase also the-tax on capital in a 
sort of geometrical progression, making those who 
are the greatest robbers pay the expenses of govern- 
ment. 

You, Mr. Editor, propose industrial Association 
as a remedy for the world’s evils. also have hop- 
ed much from some. union of the laboring classes 
similar to the system proposed. by Fourier. Put 
see no chance for its success. There. are, millions 
who are ready to rush into it, but they have no 
means. ‘They cannot get the soil on which to com- 
mence their work. The Associations already form- 
ed, have nearly all been compelled to incur a bur- 
thensome debt, whicn it will require a generation to 
pay. Some of them can seareely pay their interest 
and live, to say nothing of improvements. They 
cannot receive the poor as associates to any great 
extent, however worthy on the one hand, or willing 
on the other. They have no houses for them to live 
in, nor tools for them to work with. And what can 
they do under the circumstances? How can Asso- 
ciation be organized without.the means ? 

No, Mr. Editor, Association is not the first work 
of the age. We want an Agrarian Revolution. 





S 
mall number of men, we must regard it as but 


this subject further: 


ithe chilly wind bite sharply through his thin cloth- 


scended into the basement. 


children to the only bed in one corner of the room, 
‘and they were all asleep. 


First let the billion of acres of wild| Then raising himself up, he said, in an animated 
“ ° . . | \ , Py ’ s > 7 . . 9 
land, monopolized by government, instead of being | tone, ‘* but we gained the victory. 


cities, lessen, to a considerable extent, the bitter | 


American Citizens have the right of suffrage, and | 80 years Old, lived for the last’ 40 ‘years’ entirely on. 
let them use it to dethrone the tyrant capital, and! vegetable diet. 
annihilate the despotism of wealth. Let a new'a good trial. 


——s = yr 
army be organized, the ‘‘ Forlorn hope”’ of labor, 
who will'stand to the death for the right of hamaity 
to the earth, and the right ,of the, producer ,to ,the 
creations of his own industry. 

With your leave, at another time, I will pursue 


A REVOLUTIONIST. 
(The writer of the above is a man after my own 
heart, and I think the Reformer deserves well of the 
Working; Men by giving publicity to the article. ~ It 
contains truths that I have written and spoken till 





must. be #epeated, over and over again, to the toiling 
millions ¥ho have not yet heard them, before the 
Revolution can be effected, the peaceable revolution 
above spoken of, which alone can prevent a bloody 
one. Every honest man should ponder on the fact, 
that the laborer is rewarded in an inverse ratio to 
his usefulness; that many live without labor, or by 
labor that is worse than useless, and yet live in 
splendor.and luxury, while the toil worn producers 
are in misery with a bare subsistence ; that the cause 
of all this is, that we have perpetuated the imported 
system of traffic in the soil, instead of commencing 
the abolition of it as soon as the revolution was ac- 
complished ; and that the remedy is to join the Na- 
tional Reform Association, or Agrarian League, a 
Spartan Band pledged to accomplish the glorious 
work. L trast that our Boston friends, and our 
friends everywhere, will see the importance of com- 
mencing at once the formation of Auxiliary Asso- 
ciationss E.] 

(‘The following communication appeared in an early number 
of the Advocate, since which it has been going the rounds of 
the reform papers. It comes back to us this week in the Fall 
River Mechanic, and, as we have many hundreds of readers 
now that we had not when the article first appeared, 1 think 
it will bear repriutiug just now. BE. } 

WHOSE IS THE VICTORY? 

‘ Huzza! Victory! 1000 guns!” said a worthy 
mechanic, as he issued late one evening from the 
Hall of an excited and victorious political meeting. 
The night was cold, and as he moved along towards 
an obseure street on the east side of the city, he fe't 


ing. He reached at length a small house, and de- 
The fire was out, for 
the fuel was all gone; a small tallow candle was 
trying to light the small apartment. He sat him- 
self down on the only chair and cast his eyes around ; 
his wife, he perceived, had retired with her two 


He sat a long time. in 
silence, looking at his wife and children; at last he 
said, (he spoke aloud for no one could hear hin,) 
‘* Phey look pale, | know they have had no supper : 
and there is none.for me; but I don’t want any.” 


He sat himself 
down again, and remained a long time silent; he 
found himself getting chilly, and again raising him- 
self up with a slight shudder, which so often accom- 
panies cold after great excitement. ‘* Well,” con- 
tinued he, “what have I gained ? what part of-the 
vietory is mine? Here is all lL own, enclosed within 
these four square walls. My. poor wife, my two 
little children, here we eat, drink, sleep, wash, work, 
and sleep to work again. What have I to do with 
ithe great world without ? there’s none of it mine ; 
‘andif sickness overtakes me and I am not able to 
pay my monthly rent, I shall even be thrust out of 
this'scanty apartment. Jane,” he said, calling the 
nane of his wife, “*God knows I never thought of 
bringing you into this situation. Have I not worked 
early and late to put bread in our mouths, and keep 
ourselves decent and comfortable ; and yet we have 
been gradually pressed down to the point of starva- 
tio. What then have I gained by OUR victory? I 
have helped to gain frequent victories for those who 
have represented that all our prosperity and happi- 
ness depended on their election; but still I find the 
heavy hand of poverty pressing still heavier. Surely 
this state of things is not necessary! Surely the 
great God who provides for the poor and the young 
of all animate creation, has not brought about this 
state of things.” ‘Thus concluding he blew out his 
little candle, for he felt sick at heart, and groped his 
way to his unconscious family. A’ PRINTER. 








Died for Love.-—A young lady by the name_ of 
Frances Somerville,committed suicide in Springfield. 
Hampshire county, Va., by banging herself on 
Monday week. ‘The unfortunate young lady put an 
end to-her life in consequence of the death of a 
\young mana few days before, to whom she had 
been betrothed in marriage. The young man met 
his death by being thrown from a horse. 

American Year Clocks.—The year clocks, manu- 
factured by Mr. Crane, of Newark, New Jersey 
have excited some atiention in England, from the 
elaborate description of the machinery which’ ap-. 
peared in many of the papers: © ew | 
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Vegetable Food.—A Dr. Latbe, in England, now’ 


i 


He has certainly given the system 








From the N ew York Evening Post. ' 


FREEDOM OF THE PUBLIC LANDS: 


A Few Succestions.—Inasmuch ‘as there is ‘a 
great diversity of opinion,, regarding the’ final ‘dis- 
tribution of the ‘‘ public domain,” and inasmuch as 
that domain is the people's, property, who, have an 


interest in our government—its affairs and its. 


sessions—not graduated by the length of their 
purses, it may not be improper for one of the people 
to suggest that the public lands all continue’ to re- 
main in the hands of General Government,’ until 
they have all gradually passed into the ‘hands of 
individual owners. 

Very much depends on the nature and extent of 
the individual ownership ; and as this matter shoald 
be regarded by the enlarged spirit’ of ‘liberty ‘and 
equality, justice and mercy, which are supposed to 
characterize this people and government, it may 
safely and with confidence be suggested that ‘the 
price demanded for lands be reduced. within such 
limits as will place them within the reach of all, 
however poor : and that the quantity conveyed. to 
any individual be so restricted as to prevent any in- 
jurious monopoly. 

A reduction in the price of government lands 
may embarrass the public treasury, but itis worthy 
of consideration whether direct taxation (if it shall 
be necessary to resort to it,) is not a better way to 
replenish it than the one we now pursue, of raising 
money from the sale of lands. 

Let the importance of making these men free- 
holders be understood and felt, and every difficulty 
will vanish, and an economical government will be 
supported by a generous people. With our present 
supply of lands there is no earthly reason why so 
many sons of revolutionary patriots should. be ‘re- 
duced to the necessity of doing menial service for 
the pittance which their aristocratic masters see fit 
to allow them. It is replied that ** honesty, indus- 
try, and economy will make men independent as 
things now are, and that government can do nothing 
for the man who wants them.” ‘The latter part of 
this answer is plainly false. . The pernicious, legis- 
lation of England has beggar’d a great portion -of 
her population: we may, or may not, do the same 
to ours. It is the part of a good government to 
encourage enterprise and industry, by furnishing a 
field for their exercise, with suitable inducements. 
Some governments cannot now do this; ours can. 
Tell the poor men of our cities and villages that they 
have ‘*a farm at the west ;’’ and their thoughtfal coun- 
tenances, their quickened pace, will furnish the evi- 
dence, that they have already resolved to possess it. 
Who shall say to how many this announcement 
would be a reprieve from beggary and want? 
‘He wha possesses property,” says a very distin- 
guished traveller, ‘‘ whether he*can read and write 
or not, has an educated mind; he has forethought, 
caution, and reflection guiding every action.” 

All experience proves that the squalid popula- 
tion of our large towns are proof, in a great 
measure, both against the. influences of education 
and religion. ‘The freeholders ever have been and 
ever inust be our country’s dependence. Then let 
us make more freeholders. ; 

Let the price of land be so reduced that it may 
be safely realized in a few years, if needs be, after 
the settler has entered on its possession. It is to 
be hoped that no democrat would object to such an 
application of the ‘‘ credit system.” When the 
enterprising settler should pay his twenty-five or 
fifty dollars for a lot of land, it might properly be 
regarded asa gratuity, his father’s sword having 
made good his title some sixty years ago... Let 
men cry peace if they will, but a monopoly of Jand, 
unless vigorous measures prevent it, will be the 
ruin of this country. 

‘The pride of wealth, the peculiar opportunities 
of increasing it, matrimonial alliances and the like, 
will rather augment than diminish great estates. 
It may safely be presumed that more large for- 
tunes will be accumulated. than scattered. Our 
government’ can rightly exercise no control over 
this matter, further than the public lands are con- 
cerned. In disposing of them let it do justice, 
resolutely and firmly, and restrict each and every 
individual to one eighty acre lot of land, and to 
prevent. it from monopoly in future, let every per- 
son who is already in possession of land, be dis- 
qualified from acquiring at any time and in any 
way, a title to any lands that. belong to the govern- 
ment at the time this proposition shall become a 
law. Many will laugh at this suggestion who 


nor ridiculous in the English system. 

But some enterprising men want more than 
eighty acres, it is said. No man wants two lots 
more than his neighbor.wants one lot. ‘The supply 
is limited, and we are not at liberty to neglect the 
claims of those who come after us. ‘A better state 
of cultivation, and better profits, will rather be the 
result. of the measure. We depend upon thé soil 
for the comforts and conveniences of life, and of 
course for life itself. The man who has‘no spot 
that he can call his own is not his own hiaster. It 
pmatters but little whether,.we submit to the arbi- 
trary rule‘of a monarch or a i -sadend elavie 

When the people have -decided what shall,:be 
done with the public’ lands; they have decided the 








cause of democratic liberty throughout the world. 


nevertheless think that there is nothing very wrong - 
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ir must soon be" known whether-a° landed-aristo~/ 


honest, industrious péople shall 
zovern this country. If liberty is. to be oot a 
Vpame” but an “ aitainment,” if it is not a sweet 
sound to lull men. tothe sleep of moral death, let 
ase see oto it, that we secure it in substantial form. 
{f' déspotism, be not a bugbear, whieh political 
fanatics have conjured up to frighten the weak and 
credulous, but if its fell spirit has pervaded society 
and poisoned every cup of bliss which God has 
prepared for man, let us beware lest we ourselves 
become its victims. Aun editor, wee will vm ¢ be 
suspected of exaggeration, says, that *‘‘ not Jess 
tthe tees or four mailliotis of people in the United 
Siates, are at this moment in circumstances of 
comparative destitution,” and that ‘ the aggregate 
of human suffering from absolute want is frightful. 
If the people of the United States will not now 
arrest speculation in public lands, and reserve them 
for actual settlers, under proper regulations, this 
state of things will become rapidly worse, every 
vision of wretchedness will be more thad realized. 

Princely magnificence and princely vie, too, its 
invariable attendant will stalk through our streets, 
and wander up and down through the land, com- 
manding servile homage from the-half naked thou- 
‘Sands whose birthright, the public domain, has been 
sold by us, their unfeeling progenitors, for less than 
a nvess’of pottage. Let the truth, the whole truth, 
on this and kindred subjects, be proclaimed; then 
will error, in seeking a hiding place, find its grave. 

: ~ Voice OF THE PEOPLE. 


cracy,’or a frugal, 
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OBITUARY OF DR. JOHN B. WHITE. 


[The following notice of a deceased friend, a noble of 


nature, who was an erly and steadfast friend of the Work- 
ing Men’s Party in this city, appeared in the Aurora a few 


days agon} 
.. Dr. White is.dead—only 33 years of age. I have just come 
‘from the Greenwood Cemetery, where he lies buried more 
than six feet under ground. But those who did not know him, 
f do ‘tot care, and such need not read what | shall write of 
bins» He was. my most) intimate friend. No one could be 
long ry with him, Always scowling, however, in Tam- 
mots ms at Bank men, when he condescended, as he 
thought, so much as to ‘visit it when they were on any great 
occasion, you would have supposed him an enemy strayed in; 
and one night | had as much as I could do to prexent another 
dewocrat from jfighting with him. But he did not care—he 
was ready. He ate not say that he was a Loco-foco, and 
a0 ended the matter, although you may find his name amongst 
the first of the regenerators of Democracy. Alas! alas! it 
is all over with him now. I shall miss him and look in vain 
for his visits, which formerly were almost daily, then tr.- 
weekly, then semi-weekly, then weekly, then monthly, and 
at last they dwindled down to a point, and I had made an 
arrangement to go down ‘to Fort Hamilton road and see him ; 
\but when I went it was to look upon a marble bust, or nothing 
better---for only his forehead and hair above looked in the least 
like his. . It was but a day or two ago he sent up to me for a 
galvanic battery, and said he was too weak to come himself, 
and I could have made it of the right size and strength, | 

‘Butwhy tell of all these things? . The truth is it eases my 
breastto write, and the reader, if he likes it not, may skip this 
article, as I have said at first. But I know some good Demo- 
crats will sympathize with me. Had he been less proud, he 
might have had a splendid place; but he could not stoop to 
seek: a’place, and he liked not physic- -for he said it was all 
humbug, or.nearly so. He always looked to find the strongest | 
side before he ventured au opinion. 

When in a neighboring town, at an hotel where * Tippeca- 
noe and [yler too’’ was bellowed in his ear, from morn till 
night, before that strange election of Democrats by Whigs; 
gut of all.patience, my whole-souled friend exelaimed, as if a 
prophet—and many feared that he should prophecy of them | 
since his predictions seemed indeed inspired—* T'yler too it is ; 
Gen: Harrison will die in a month, and then will come in John | 
Tyler, and he will veto.every bank bill you get up. Tyler too it 
ia." Was not.this prophetic? Upon my word the true Loco- 
focos of the Unio ought to go on a pilgrimage to his grave 
once a year at least, to draw inspiration from his ashes. As | 
‘0 to his religious principles, it was only the other day he told | 
mein my office, he was once prayed for by a Calvanistic cler- 
gyman, ala funeral of a relative, as an infidel, but he never | 
‘elt. himself obliged by euch a compliment. On the contrary, | 
it wounded his generous nature. He thought it an unfair hit | 
and never could forget it, but always complained of those who | 
assamed infallibility in their judgments of hina, as if they, in | 
his own wards, “scould send him above or below, labelled * this | 
side up with care.”’ He thought he knew the way as well as 
any man, and should never fear to go when his Creator should 
ee fit to call him home. Nor did he fear at last. He sank to | 
Jeath as an infant falls asleep. It is said he died a Christian. | 
Of this I know not,.as | was not at his death-bed. 


! 


know he lived a childef nature and a fearless speaker of the | 


I only | 


PLEDGE. 
anfiexed, desirous of restoring tw 
man his Natural Right to Land, do solemnly agree, that we 
will not vote’for any man, for any legislative office, who will 
not pledge himself, in writing, to use all the influence of his 
station, if elected, to prevent all further traffic in the Public 
Lands of the States and of the United States, and te cause 
them to-be laid out in’Farms and Lots for the free and ex- 
clusive use of actual settlers. 
——= 

(> Communications for the National Reform Association 
should be addressed (post-paid) to Joun Winpr, secretary of 
the Association, New York. 


We, whose names are 


THE SUBTERRANEAN. 


WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. 


EDITED BY GEORGR H. EVANS AND MIKE WALSH. 


«Convince me that a principle is right in the abstract, and I will re- 
duce it to practice, if I can.” Wituiam Lecoerr. 





SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1844. 


——— —_—_— 


Spe At half past 7 o’clock, p. m., at the Chelsea Temperance 
Hall, corner of Eighteenth Street and Eighth Avenue. Ad- 
dresses---Singing---and an Auxiliary Association will be formed. 


WEDNESDAY, 
At half past 


7 o'clock, p. m., at Croton Hall, junction 
of Bowery and Division Streets, A Memorial to Congress 
will be reported, after the disposal of which an Address and 
Singing. Address on the subject of Lazor, by Parke Godwin. 


THURSDAY, 
At half past 7 o'clock, p. m., at the Temperance Home, 
junction of Houston and First Streets. Addresses---Singing--- 
and an Auxiliary to be formed. 








NATIONAL REFORM MEETINGS. 
TUESDAY, 


( Working Men of all classes, the friends of Association, 
and all in favor of the Freedom of the Public Lands, are in- 
vited to attend the above meetings. Seats will be reserved for 


the Ladies. 


neler 
Trade Associations. 

I regret exceedingly to see that our Eastern editorial 
friends, particularly the Boston Laborer, are directing their 
It is 
true, that a resolution in favor of such Associations passed 


energies to the establishment of J'rade Associations. 


at the Boston Convention unanimously, without discussion, 
and with a strong feeling of approbation. I was sorry to see 


lowed to take the precedence of more important measures. 


The Laborer, however, for the last week or two, has made 





es the opinion, that ‘‘ the actual carrying into effect some 
plan of Association is the only source from which we are to 
expect a remedy.” 

Suppose that on the landing of the Pilgrims, at Plymouth 
Rock, they had refused to perpetuate the traffic in land, and 
adopted a regulation that every family should be allowed to 
take possession only of a sufficient amount for their subsist- 
ence. Suppose that this regulation had been continued in 
Massachusetts to the present day, every man living on his 
own lot or his own farm, the vacant land being apportioned 


in farms and lots for those coming of age. 


these circumstances, could capital control or have the ad- | off their ticket in scores, and voted for his opponent, who is'a 


vantage over labor? Would not every man have the power | 
| to say to the capitalist who solicited his services, ‘* Give me 


as much, at least, as-I can make by labor on my own pre- 


mises, or I cannot work for you?” If this would be so, 


truth, and counted not the number of his adversaries or their | and I cannot see. how it could be otherwise, why say that 


wealth or power. He was a Locofoco indeed, in whom there 
was no guile. Ah! John! John! my dear fellow, you are 


gone—I cannot he!p exclaiming, and wherever the idea comes | 


apon me, my breast heaves, and were I not too hard to melt to 
tears, I should yield the tribute. Bht you always made me 
‘faugh ‘at your very troubles, which to be sure were great, an 

then ‘you said [I was the jester. Ah! my dear fetlow, when 


shall Lever see you again! : 
mutual friends and say ‘‘ come to the office of the writer and 


have a jest and a laugh,” which IT have been told was your 
ordinary salutation. And it is true I never was so cheerful 
with any as with you. But now I am sorrowful, and so are 
all our friends. His Otp Companion. 


AMERICAN BOYS. 

The Philadelphia Chronicle says, that “ boys, when left 
to the uncontrolled indulgence of their prepensities for 
quarrel, are probably more dangerous than men. The three 
days of Paris afford an instance of a revolution in, one of 
the first nations of the earth, effected by boys; and the 
Polish struggle was in like manner commenced and main- 
tained by minors. The muster rolls of our two wars show 
that a large number of those who fought were boys; and in 
almost every. struggle, whether en the deck or in the field, 
they proved themselves worthy of their country. Every 
reader remembers that Jackson was a hero boy of_ the revo- 
lution. With some of them a fight is only a piece of fun, 
and their courage is the absence of the sense of danger 
‘which a more natural discretion induces.. We remember 
‘seeing a‘boy about ten years old, clambering upon the side 
board of one of our old fashioned railroad cars, and ob- 
serving that he had one, wooden leg, we cautioned him 
against so, dangerous an experiment, at the same time in- 
quiring as to the manner in which he lost his leg. He said 
he had fallen from that car, and it had so crashed his leg as 
to make it necessary to cut it off. ‘ And ‘how,’ we inquired, 
‘can you Venture again upon the car?) * Why,’ was his 
cool reply, * L never heard of no boy what bad ever more 
than leg cut off by the cars, and he continued to cling to 
the'siderof the car with the utmost apparent indifference to 
his danger. A very highly respectable gentleman gives us 
an account,of a similar development of American character 
on the first fatal afternoon of the Kensington riots. ‘ A 
news boy with his slouched hat thrown jauntily_aside, stood 
in the market-house, and looked laughingly on as the battle 
progressed.’” ’ 


IMMIGRATION OF FOREIGNERS, 

The N. Y.Journal of Commerce, in a recent article, has 
embodied; much statistical information in relation to the great 
influx of foreigners inio this country. It appears, from these 
siatistics, from 1781 to 1807, the immigration did not exceed 

6,000 per annum, on an average. In 1817, the number arriv- 
ed at'82,240. . For the last fifteen years, at the port of New 
' York, alone, there have arrived 684,460 imigrants, making a 
_ early, average of 45,631. It is deemed a fair calculation that, 
‘including ‘all eK seeder eager” the gross amount of ar- 

rivals has been swelled to at least'a million, extending the aver- 
Cagesyper year, to 66,666—it being eleven times than the 
odeaebeceing the thirty-six years next edcopedine tt revolu- 


By au t¥ arty ; ii 


Never more will yeu hail our | 


_ Association is the only source from which we are tc expect 
-aremedy? If the equal .ight to the use of the earth would 
have prevented the dependance of one upon another for the 


| right to labor, why would not a resteration of that right be 
| a remedy? 

Not only do I think that trade associations are not the 
only remedy for the oppressions of the working mea, but I 
doubt whether they would be a remedy at all. They have 
been tried repeatedly, and almost universally failed, except 
when they have degenerated into mere partnerships. And 
why? Simply because associations of landless mencan no 
more keep up the price of their labor than can individuals. 
They must put their labor in the market, when hunger 
pinches, and sell it for what it will bring. 

The tendency of land monopoly is to create a surplus of 
mechanical labor, or, in other words, to compel the landless 
to excessive competition in the sale of their labor to obtain 
the means of subsistence. As less than the whole namber 
of laborers can do the work, those are employed who work 
the cheapest. If the laborers were to combine by twos, by 
tens, or by hundreds, the capitalists and land-owners would 
still buy of those who would sell their labor cheapest, and 
the competition would still tend to reduce them to the starva- 
tion point. Capitalists would buy the products of the As- 
sociations, over-production would be the necessary ¢onse- 
quence, and the officer of the Associations would, in effect, 
be the foreman of the capitalist. The only form of Asso- 
ciation that could benefit the associates without injuring 
journeymen, would be associations of all trades on theirown 
land, producing all they wanted but no surplus for the out- 
side market, and the obstacle to such associations is the 
land monopoly, which can only be broken up by limiting 
the quantity that any man shall hold, either of the land claim- 
ed as private property, or of the lands yet held by the pub- 
lic. 

Making our public lands free would gradually but effec- 
tually remedy the evil, with or without association, and 
| without serious inconvenience to the interests built upon the 
unrighteous usurpation of the soil on the first settlement of 
the country; and, as this measure cannot be effected with- 
out union, though easily with it, I beg again to call the atten- 
tion of our eastern brethren to the Pledge of the National 
Reform, Association, which is intended as a bond of anion 
adequate to the object. 

If we are under a delusion as to this measure; if afford- 
ing the landless a refuge on the soil would nof remove their 
dependance, let it be show. ; let us find out what is the 
} remedy ; and not let the movement be retarded another ten 








thirdly, because I did not much expect that it would be al- | 


subject of Associations its leading measure, and e » Pia ; ; 
the, subj 8 e, and express | obliged, ez-officio, to carry out those prosecutions against his 








How, under | 





years... Ten. years.agothe Working Men of New. England, 


made an effortte redvem themselves, which failed only from 
ignorance of the proper means on the part of those who 
had the direction ef it, and the want of a general orga- 
nization. 

On one measure, | believe, all are unanimous; the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor as a means of further progress. 
Let this measure, then, be urged with all possible energy. 
Why not appoint a day—say New Years'—after which no 
work should be done in the factories except on the Ten 
Hour System. If a strike should be necessary for the pur- 
pose, we here would do all we could to sustain it, believing 
it our interest as well as our duty to do so. At the same 
time the legislatures might be appealed to; and ifvall 
means failed, the very fact of the failure would enlighten the 
people of the Union as to the power that privileged asso- 
ciated wealth has already obtained over labor in this coun- 
try, and place the necessity of the Agrarian measure in 
bolder retief before the public. 

Being united on the Ten Hour System as a means, let 
us unite on the Freedom of the Public Lands as an end. 
Every working man’s paper has approved of the measure ; 
the Convention approved of it, in the view of the motto 
“Union is strength”; our first page today contains extracts 
from two Boston papers besides the Laborer that have ap- 
proved of it. Why, then, should we not unite upon it? 

Ll trust that no working man’s paper will say that the 
plundered poor have no means of preventing a perpetuation 
of the system which robs them of two-thirds of their labor, 
except by the formation of trade associations, at least till 
the Agrarian proposition has been duly considered and 
rejected. 

Remember, that at least three-fourths of the voters of the 
Union are without a home of their own, free from mort- 
gage ; aud remember that upon the plan proposed every 
family would possess their own homestead, which would be 
inalienable, leaving the same right for every family of suc- 
ceeding generations. A home for a vote. 

Associations break up. Banks break up. All things break 
up that are the creation of human hands ; but it is not often 
that the land breaks up: that, therefore, seems to be the 
surest dependance for all who expect to live on the produce 


of it. E. 


—acethianiieieeten 
The Anti-Renters’ Campaign.---An Albany 
Lawyer! 

Albany and its environs have been long Whig, but the De- 
mocrats reduced their majority 200 this iast heat. ‘This year, 
contrary to all expectation, the Democrats elected their mem- 
ber to Congress, by a small majority. The causes which 
brought this around, like the general results of the campaign, 
tell favorably for the masses. 

Wheaton, the Whig cundidate, is a lawyer of note in Albany, 
and worked like a beaver to carry his election. He was ori- 
ginally employed in a professional capacity by the Anti-Rent- 


this; but I did not oppose the resolution, first, because the | ers, or tenants under the Patroon, Van Rensselaer, who, by his 

time of the’ Convention was precious; secondly, because [| advice, resisted payment of their rents, their tenure being in 
. a oe j es Li ; oe . : a < j 

had taken a somewhat active part on other questions ; and some measure similar to the seignorial tenure of Lower 


Canada. 
In carrying out this resistance they went beyond the law, 
and exposed themselves eventually to criminal prosecutions. 
In the meantime Wheaton became District Attorney, and was 


former clients, against whom lhe is said to have made use of 
information which he had previously obtained as their lawyer 
The poor devils were found guilty and punished. 

Now he was up for Congress, these men remembered these 
old sins, and opposed him everywhere; but would aot have 
defeated him, as he had the strong Whig city of Albany at. his 
back, had not another engine been adroitly worked to kill him 
off. 

He owns a number of houses in the outskirts of Albany. 
some of which are tenanted by bad women, and kept as baw- 
dy houses. loud outery was raised against him on this score, 
and ‘the rigidly righteons” of the Whig party scratched him 


stiff blue Presbyterian (without offence be it spoken.) ‘The 


: 
| bawdy houses and the anti-renters killed Wheaton, and he was 


elected ‘‘ to stay at home.” 
He was terribly down in the mouth when he heard his sad 


fate. His friends crowded around him with condolences, which 


were of different sorts. One man said, and he said it truly, 
that he was very sorry for his (W's) defeat, for added he, “I 
bet $700 that you would be elected---and lost it!" 
pach « * eric 
Pittsburgh National Reformers. 

Our readers have already been informed, that the Work- 
ing Men of Pittsburgh, Pa., were awaiting the decision of 
the great election contest in order to organize in favor of 
the Freedom of the Public Lands, and other measures con- 
ducive to their interests. The last Pittburgh Daily shows 
by the following article, that they are moving for that purpose. 


A Merrine or tHe Workine Men.---We are informed that 
a respectable meeting of the true bone and sinew of ove coun- 
try met pursuant to notice in the Winebrennarian church, in 
the Sth Ward, on Wednesday evening, the 13th inst. The 
meeting was addressed by several gentlemen in strains of true 
patriotic feeling, showing ths necessity and correctness of ele- 
vating the “‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water’’ to a level 
with the proudest sons of our beloved republic. 

The object of the meeting being the public good, it is in con- 
templation to hold another general meeting, and then form a 
Working Men's Association. We are with them in spirit and 
in truth, and will extend the right hand of fellowship to aid in 
the work of meliorating the condition of the industrious. 


I expect soon to hear of Agrarian organizations in Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, Boston, Augusta, and at various other 


important points. E. 


BEWARE. 

I have heard a good deal lately about the sly two-faced 
capeis of an ex-rum shop keeper who is one of the misera- 
ble devils that was saved from destruction, and a drunkard’s 
grave, by my timely but ill rewarded interposition. This 
fellow whom I knew to be too lazy to work, I saffered, with 
the hope of reforming him, to hang on my skirts until he 
obtained, on account of his supposed connection with me, 
the lucrative office which he now holds ander the govern- 
ment. Instead ef exhibiting his humility and gratitude for 
this undeserved favor, by conducting himself in a quiet, re- 
tired and sober manner, he now takes, if I am correctly in- 
formed, (of which there can be but little doubt) the most 
impertinent airs upon himself,—ranning backward and for- 
ward from the Custom House to Poverty Corner—and pre- 
teading to have great influence with the Collector. In ad- 
dition to this, and in defiance of his solemn promise to me 
to abandon rum selling and lead a sober life himself, he is 
now recretly interested in two groggeries—drinks steady all 
day, and goes to bed invariably-gloriously drunk. As soon 
as I can get positive proof of the heartless treachery of this 
knaye, I will light upon him like the angel of God on Seno- 


charib’s army. w. 





NEW.-IMPULSE..T0.THE NATION 
MOVE WENT-.--Up TOWN MEETIN 
MEN AROUSE: — 


By the notices im Our paper today 


AL. .REFOR 
S---WORKING 


ie , it will be see, 
the National Reformers are about to carry on the work wig 
ith 


spirit. Two Auxiliary Associations, it will be seen 
be formed in the upper Wards, which will probably jj 
weekiy meetings, so that many who have not been ile ; 
to attend the regular meetings of the Association and = 
know little or nothing of the movement on foot, will be ¢ : 
bled to become acquainted with it. It isa singular fact 
our movement is better known in some parts of the Steins 
than it is here; and more singular still, that it js better 
known in some of the cities of England than it is jy New 
York. This arises from the fact that the Working Men’, 
paper in England, which has a very large circulation, has 
regularly published our proceedings ; and that our owy cin 
culation, though increasing, is Jimited-when compared wit 
out population. The Working Men of England, as we a: 
from their principal organ, the Northern Star, are lookins 
with intense interest to the movement which proposes to rid 
this Republic of the curse which is grinding them to dys, 
and which we have inherited from their oppressors. They 
are looking to the same end; but they are trusting thai we 
who have the means so completely within our power, wil 
| Set them an example that shall stimulate them in the work, 
Remember the meetings on Tuesday, Wednesday, an; 
Thursday next; attend that which is nearest to you, at 
least, and all if you can. The landless have rights to de. -- 


mand of the Common Coancil, of the Legislature, and oi 
Congress. Let them be demanded, and, if refused, pre. Py 
pare to elect your own candidates to those ¢ ffices. Mee; z 
and organize, if you value your rights above the small sum 4 , 
that an organization would cost you. # 

(" On Wednesday next, ut Croton Hall, Parke Gop 
WIN will deliver an address on the subject of Labor. Eve, 
Reformer should attend in company with the females of |; 
family. 


t 
inat 


+ are to 


i 
Communities. 

We have published several accounts of the progress oj 
Community experiments, which have generally been fayor. F 
able to their success. At the same time, | have always 
endeavored to convince Communitists, whether in Aswntia- 
tions or out of it, of the importance of omitting no possible 
effort, by the ballot or otherwise, 10 restore the land to tly 
people. The progress of events shows the necessity of thy 
Agrarian measure ; and it is but right that those who arp 
looking to Association as their only hope of escape troy 
oppression and misery should see the other side of the pic- 
ture. The “ Prairie Home” Community, in Ohio, of thy 
prospects of which such glowing pictures were given, jx! 
broken up, in consequence of inability, on the part of i" 





Communitists, to meet ihe payments for the land; a 
there is now a difficulty in the Skaneatelas Community, cov- 
cerning the proper depository of the title to the estate. |i" 
was deeded, I understand, to John A. Collins, who recon- 
veyed it “to Humanity ;” but it has been“discovered tha 
Humanity’s claims are not recognized by our laws! conse. 
quently the land is legally in the hands of Mr. Collins, witi | 
whose proprietorship some of the Communitists are wi } 





satished ; and so the case stands at present. Thus it apf 
pears that in these, as in almost all experiments of Asw 
clation, the main difficulty is to get the land, and a prope 
title to it. The inference is plain, 

I believe that, some time in the future, men will associa: 
on some plan or other ; and I wish well to experiments 6 
Association ; but I have not confidence in the principle as a 
means of partial relief, and much less as a means of : 
general redemption of the landless from the slavery 
wages. This can only be accomplished by making free 
some portion of the earth to which the landless laborers ci 
have access. It is just as impracticable for the mas 
landiess white men to buy land to live upon as it is for biach 
slaves to buy their bodies. It is only by making the publi 
lands free as the air and water, and thus doing een that 
uncertainty of the means of existence which fosters avarit 
that the masses can be emancipated in practice as well as 
theory. 


E 
a 


Election Gambling. 


? . ‘ 
Beach’s Sun and several more of the dull, sleepy, sheet 


of this city are, as usual, following in the wake of the Su 


on the evil tendency of betting on elections. The proprie- 
tors of these papers bet large sums on the recent electic 
and pocketed hundreds of dollars for advertising wagers 

their columns, in defiance of which they are forced to sul 
scribe to the Spartan creed whether they approve it or » 
which I suppose depends a great deal on the fate of 1! 
late bets. Still it is gratifying to know, that we have fore: 
them into the pretended advocacy of another moral prin 
ple. The Spartan Band is the first, and, as yet, the o 
association that has had the moral courage to denounce 1! 
dangerous and demoralizing vice. Who will be first to { 
low in the list of associations. 


caeatindiis 
(<p Some Whig paper started a report that in cou 
quence of the result of the election, a certain Cotton Fa: 
tory in contemplation previously would not now be buil!: 
but a Democratic paper takes pains to contradict the rep!" 
For my part I should rejoice that the Whig report was te 
There would be so much less of the very worst kind 
slavery in the Republic. 


VW. 


BE. 
——~—>_—- 
(= The Working Men’s Ticket at Lowell received }” 
votes, a most encouraging circumstance in the mids! 
such an exciting contest. We have not yet been able' 
learn the number of votes for the Working Men’s Ticke! 
this city. The returns appear to be unnecessarily delayeé 
iv tips 


{> A rascally foreigner, who ought never to have >" 
naturalized, and who ought now, for his villanies, to be de- 
prived of his citizenship, is Land Monopoly! Natives, think 
how many of you he has not only kept out of office, '” 
actually out of house and home ! B- 


ee 


Father Matthew.—'Vhe last number of the Lo" 
don Inquirer contains a painful statement of the embarras® 
circumstances in which this truly philanthropic maD }°” 
present placed, and earnestly appeals to the friends of t¢"'P’ ie 
rance in his behalf. The expenses counected with the a ag 
perance movement in Ireland have been heavy, and have : oe 
principally borne by the reformer himself; and all the* 
which are now pressing so heavily on him, have been i0°" 
in the service of the cause to which he has devoted him". 
After being generously supported for a long time by his yt 
to their own injury, he has become much embarrass”... |e 
some time since he was actually arrested in Dublin, for 
contracted in relieving the wants and sufferings of the ” 














among whom he has chiefly labored. 
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Licentiousne's and Depravity of Eiecttons. 

Tie manner in which all elections are now con- 
ducted, upon the results of which, any considerable 
amount of patronage and offices depend, is truly 
deplorable and disgraceful in the extreme. In 
exact proportion to the quantity of dollars aud 
cents involved in the issue, is the fraud, falsehood, 
corruption, perjury, drunkenness, and desperation 
purposely manufactured by the false-hearted knaves, 
whose cupidity alone interests them in the result. No 
election has perhaps ever taken place in this country, 
during the whole canvass of which principles were 
so utterly disregarded, or shamefully twisted, 





turned, advocated, denounced, and perverted, to suit | ,, 
i 


“YOUNG MEN OUT OF EMPLOYMENT.” 


The Sun, the other day, had an article under the above 


caption, which commenced by stating that a merchant who 
advertised fora clerk had four hundred applications in one 
day! The Judge (for 1 presume from the profound sagacity 
displayed in it that the article was his) reads parents a homily 
on the manner of bringing up children, based on the above- 
named circumstance. He advises the farmer not to allow the 
mother bring up her sons as dandies, but to set them to the 
plough, and give them a twenty acre farm; and to the man 
who has three or four sons in the city he says, do not bring 
them up as lawyers, doctors, ur clerks, but put them to 
trades; and then, says he, “ we shall have intelligent build- 
‘‘ ers, masons, shipwrights, carpenters, shoe-makers, tailors, 
‘‘ hatters, printers, and a hundred other occupations, at which 
sober, industrious young men can always earn an inde- 


every different locality, as in the one through which |“ pendent livlihood, live like a freeman and dress like a 


we have passed. In blasphemy, dissipation, pipe- 
laying, perjury, and the dreadfully demoralizing 
practice of employing vagrant gangs of well-dressed 
pimps, watch-stuffers, pocket-book droppers, thim- 





“ sentleman, have a voice in the affairs of the country, and 
4 ’ » 
“be somebody in the nation.” 


The Judge seems be entirely unacquainted with the fact 


that, in consequence of the surplus in that business, plough- 


ble riggers, and other thieves, to annoy the honest, | tail wages are about ten dollars a month ; which is not much 
° ’ . | 4 - . © , “ce s fw 
orderly, and respectable portion of the community, | of an inducement to a young man who expects to ‘ be some 


and commit outrage and aggression upon grey-' 
headed cripples and invalid apple women who differ | 
from them in politics, both parties have far excelled | 


| mortgage. 


|to the contrary notwithstanding. 


body,” especially if the old man’s place is small, or under 
He also appears to be unaware that the mechan- 
‘ical occupations, too, are overstocked, his positive assertion 


. a e a kh 
alltheir previous efforts. There has been more money 44 js very natural, no doubt, for those who belong to an- 
expended in getting up ridiculous and unmeaning other class, to recommend that young men should be put to 
gewgaw shows and parades alone, which served no) the plough or to trades; but it can hardly be expected that 
other purpose than that of amusing thoughtless | those at present engaged in those occupations should approve 
children and overgrown babies, and rendering men | of the recommendation. The thousands now begging for 


disgusted, than would serve to feed, 


clothe, and | work in those employments, and the tens of thousands: who 


house all the virtuous shivering, starving poor of, will be in the same predicament whenever another swindling 


this city during the whole winter. 
item, large as it is, affords but a faint idea of the 
countless sums which have been poured out like, 


} 
| 


water upon brainless spouters, stupid editors, hire-| 


The injury done to society by this accursed system | 
is incalculable. ‘The election of ten thousand Presi- 
dents, Governors, Congressmen, and Mayors, no 
inatter who the men might be, could not possibly 


atone for the evil thus done. The poison infused 





into the body politic on these occasions gradually | 


And yet this| Paper money revulsion occurs, will note the heartlessness 
of such recommendations. 


The following wind-up of the Judge’s article is extremely 


rich, and characteristic : 


| “It wont do for our mothers to turn up their honorable noses 
ling thieves and bullies, and perjured pipe-layers. | and say, ** My son shan’t be a mechanic.” Who really own 


a majority of our three story brick houses in this city? 
men who have lime on their coats and shoes, and their hands 
brown from their honest occupations. 
_ with his hat in hand, stands in the hall of the so called capi- 
talist or speculator, until the latter is ready to pay him a bill 
for work is, no doubt, a richer man than he who employs him. 
Independence in every thing should be our boast, and he who 
| earns his bread is an independent citizen.” 


The 


The machanic, who, 


| It will be rare news to the mechanics that they “ own a 
spreads, like the effects of a loathsome disease i | majority of the three story houses in this city ;” but suppose 


an individual, and increases in virulence as it pro-| they owned them all, are there not ninety-nine out of every 
gresses, until every class of the community are in-| hundred mechanics who own no houses at all ? 
The following article from the Sun is probably from a 


sensibly tainted, more or less, with the subtle and| 


insidious infection. The anxiety, excitement, de- | diflerent pen from that above noticed. 

Tue Anti-Renvr Party.—The movements and discussions 
of this party are involving a new issue—an issue which most 
hibited by both parties, all had its origin amongst | of them are even now hardly conscious of advancing, but which 


jection, and exstacy, which were alternately ex-| 
. | 
the thousands who had large sums pending on the | 
result, many of whom may be seen at almost any 
time, under the same lofty and patriotic influences, 
around the sweat-cloths, roulette-tables, and race- 
courses of this city and vicinity. 

How vain to preach to newspaper boys on the 
immorality of pitching pennies, while they meet at 
almost every step they take during an important 
election, some pious individual or prominent public 





functionary making bets, which, if decided against 
him, will nearly reduce his family to beggary, and 
when every paper they buy and sell contains chal- 
lenges for thousands, emblazoned in large capitals. 
What a humbug, too, to preach about the sacred 
purity of the ballot-box, when every blackguard 
thief, ‘ stuffer,’ “dropper,” *‘ burner,” and thimble- 
rigger, are regularly hired and payed by the leading 
men of all parties, to perjure their own votes in as 
as often as possible, and procure and induce others 
to commit the same damning crime. Neither can 
an individual be a good party man, unless he makes 
ita religious rule to get gloriously drunk and make 











a harlequin of himself, whenever an excitement is 
Such 
are the tendencies of all our important elections. W 


to be created, or a victory to be celebrated. 


RS 
The Great Race, 

A great foot racetook place on the Beacon course, 
over at Hoboken, this week, which thousands of 
our citizens attended. The winner of the race, 
an Englishman, performed the distance of ten miles 
in 54 minutes and some seconds, and an Indian, 
who came in second best, iv less than 55 minutes. 
If the pent up inhabitants of this city cannot have 
one amusement they will have another ; and a 
foot-race is far better than a horse-race, a cock-fight, 
or a bull-bait; but is it not worth the while of the 
noodles who bet on these exhibitions to consider, 
whether the whole thing is not made up as a pro- 
fitable speculation by a few landlords, gamblers, and 
capitalists, who can contrive to know who is to win 
before hand? I have heard of such things. 

A game at foot ball, cricket, or some other 
healthful exercise, such as I have often enjoyed 
while apprentice, on the public square of a wester 
village, in company with mechanics, storekeepers, 
editors, and ‘squires, before city fashions and 
distinctions crept in among them, afforded much 
more real, moral, cheap, and rational amusement 
than those that can now be enjoyed by the people 
of this city. ‘The Public Squares and green fields 
of myriads of Rural Townships would secure to 
the youth of our cities many years of enjoyment 
that they will never know if the continued Mono- 
poly of the Land forces them to remain city 
tenants. E. 


—— 


(> Our cotemporary, the Working Men’s Advocate of 
Lowell, has no less than three of our articles on the first page 
of his last paper without credit, and the Guardian of the 
Soil persists in crediting our bantlings to the National Re- 
former. This is entirely contrary to the Agrarian principle, 
(which contends for equal means of production for all, and 
guarantees the product to the Jaborer,) and is close akin to 
Landlordism, which enables some to enjoy the productions 
of others without laboring themselves. E. 


in fact will be the vital question. 
property in land. 


It is the right of individual 
The Anti-renters began with doubting the 


legal claims—that is the ownership according to the form o 
law—of the Van Rensselaer family to the manor of Rensel- 


laerwyck. 
ing of the leases tasted strongly of feudality. 


The estate covered two rich counties, and the fram- 
It was in its 


enormous rent-roll, wide limits aud extensive influence, a no- 
ble lordship, and the tenants felt, or fancied, their position was 
They 


rosé against it, and both in courts and by force resisted the 


akin to vassalage, an anomaly ina Republican State. 


claims of the Patroon, or lord of the Manor. 


It has been le- 


gally decided that the Patroon holds his lands by the same in- 
terpretation of the law which is admitted valid for other pro- 


prietors. 


heritance, became the exclusive property of the few. 


tracted discussion of its merits. 


trines, have been established east and west of us. 


a struggle. 


next great step in progress would show its existence. 


and the third party is already organizing. 
time, each steps where the other stood. 


the two principles again marshal for the battle. 
en ae 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
was wrecked. 


books to distribute at the West. 


the cabin. 


tom. 


narrated. It is, no doubt, a fiction. 


the Express, and for what purpose? 


paring” and publishing falsehoods! 
— 


NATURALIZATION LAW. 
gress upon the subject of naturalization : 


prior to their application, can be naturalized. 


tion of intention. 


claration of intention. 





with him in this country, aro American citizens. 


Dismissing then the letter of the written law, the 
Anti-Renters stood upon the primordial law of human rights, 
and began to scrutinize by what principle of social equity the 
soil, which originally, like air and water, was the common in- 
Legisla- 
tors will answer that it became his who cultivated it, and made 
its products most available to the general good, but this does 
not satisfy these reformers of this Agrarian doctrine now spread- 
ing in more than one section of the Union, and whether we 
will or not, we shall soon be forced into a thorough and_ pro- 
There is by no means a des- 
picable class of ** National Reformers” who are more than half 
committed against the individual ownership of land, and half 
a dozen papers directly or indirectly advocating the same doc- 
The strong 
“community” feeling, which is springing up every where, 
helps to strengthen this new party, and it will not die without 
Before the election, we believed the great antagon- 
istic parties would, so soon as the contest was decided, fall back 
more definitely on their first principles of progress and con- 
servatism, while a third party enfolding the crude germ of the 


The 


most conservative Whigs are rallying around the congenial 
nucleus of Nativism. They would guard what they have, 
and standing on a fixed point, war against innovation. ‘The 
Democrats will assume a defined “ onward” position very soon, 
In the course of|a century, the same nation suould send out another embassy to 
Some principle, true 
and republican in its basis, but clothed in extravagancies, is ad- 
vanced, makes a party, is combatted, disrobed, and examined 
until it passes from a banner of progress to a triumphant rule 
of action. Kis tried, proved good, and finally accepted, even 
by conservatism, but by this time progress has found something 
new to contend for, and as it has been, and will be to the end, 


Tue Invipet in A Gate.---During the late gale on Lake 
Erie, the steamer Robert Fulton, among many other vessels, 


On board that boat, as was related by a passenger and pub- 
lished in the Religious Herald, was an Infidel, with a box of 
He was loud and clamorous 
in proclaiming his infidelity, till the gale came on---but then, 
like the rest, he was silent, and waited with trembling anxiety 
the uncertain fate of the ship. At length they drew near the 
shore, and attempted to throw out their anchors, when the whole 
forward part of the boat broke off, and the waves rushed into 
At once the infidel was on his knees crying for 
mercy; his voice could be heard above the raging elements, 
begging the Lord to forgive his blasphemies, till a heavy sea 
swept over the deck, and carried him and his books to the’ bot- 


The above appeared a few days ago in the Morning Express, 
and also in the evening edition of the same day, with the addi- 
tion of the following caption---“ Prepared for the Express.” It 
will be recollected that we published, in a late number, an ac- 
count of the wreck of the Fulton, by O. S. Murray, who was 
a passenger, which alJuded to no such occurrence as that above 
Who * prepared” it for 


P. $.---The penny papers of yesterday, published the article 
as editorial. Quere: can a good cause be advanced hy “ pre- 


KE. 


The following are the provisions required by the act of Con- 


1. All aliens who have been in this country five years, and 
who have made a declaration of their intentions two years 


II. All who have arrived in this country previous to 1842 
can be naturalized without: having previously made a declara- 


III. All who haye arrived in the country under the age of 
eighteen years, and have continued to reside therein for five 
years, can be naturalized without having made a previcus de- 


IV. The children of naturalized citizens who were minors 
when their parent were naturalized, and at that time resident 






Naticna Reform A 


On Wednesday evening lasi, the regu r 
Association was held at the Chelsea Temperance Hall, 
Daniet Detaney in the Chair, and E. S. Mannina, Sec’y 
pro tem. 

Georee H. Evans first addressed the meeting at some 
length, in explanation of the proposition to reserve the pub- 
lic lands for the free use of the people. The measure, he 
said, could be brought before the people of the Union effec- 
tually in two ways; by sending three or four men to Con- 
gress who would advocate it, when the papers would be 
compelled to notice it, or by sending lecturers through the 
country on the plan of the temperance societies: and the 
measure needs only to be known to be adopted. One thing, 
he thought was particularly worthy the attention of the poor 
of this city: the child is now born who would, if the present 
system of land traffic be continued, see the population of 
this city as large as that of London now, which is two mil- 
lions, and misery, vice, and crime in full proportion. Those, 
therefore, who would avert that fate from their descendants, 
must contend for the measure which would reverse a state 
of society so unnatural. 

Mr. Bover next addressed the meeting, discussing, elabo- 
rately, the natural right of man to the Soil, and answering 
several objections commonly urged tothe Freedom of the 
Public Lands by men who have not thought of the measure, 
or whose pecuniary interests seem opposed to it. He showed 
that the idleness with which the poor are charged by the 
industrious rich, is, when real, the effect of their perverted 
condition. He admitted that the measure would change the 
whole face and body of society ; and said if it would do any 
thing less it would not be worthy of our attention, for, evi- 
dently, present society is radically wrong. In noticing tho 
surface measures of the parties, ‘* Protection,” he said, 
might do some good, as things are, but would be entirely un- 
necessary if the system were righted. He complained 
loudly that such a man as Baneroft should, at this stage 
of progress, occupy two heurs at a political meeting yn 
mere party measures, descanting on the tax upon trace 
chains, &c. He closed an excellent address with a power- 
ful appeal to every working man to contribute his aid to this 
movement, illustrated by a happy simile of the little rills 
combining their efforts to form the mighty Mississippi. 

Mr. Devyr addressed the meeting briefly in his usual hap- 
py manner, in his address showing the difficulties which 
speakers in this cause, coming from their places of business 
without preparation, had to labor under, in comparison with 
the facilities enjoyed by the orators of political parties, who 
had books and leisure, and who could afford to be closeted 
all day, previous to making a speech in the evening. 

Mr. Bussy, an Englishman, who said he felt much interest 





Pee 


in this movement, drew, from personal knowledge, a picture 
of the condition of the working classes in England, and said 
he could see the same cause gradually but surely producing 
the same results here. The equal right to the soil, which 
belongs to man as truly as the air, the water, or the glorious 
sun-light, was the only thing that could save our people from 
England’s degradation and misery. 

Mr. Beeny sung, with fine effect, “* The Agrarian Battle 
Song.” 

A list of names was entered for an Auxiliary Association, 
and the meeting adjourned to meet again, at the same place, 
on Tuesday evening next. 


— 


National Reform Association. 
[The following, from the National Reformer, is a more 


full account of last week’s meeting, at which we were not 


present. } 
The weekly meeting was held last Wednesday evening in 
Croton Hall, corner of Bowery and Division streets. his 


spacious building has been engaged for the winter months. It 
is paid for by a private subscription, and, henceforth, there 
will be no collections raised at any of the meetings. When 
we entered the room we found Mr. Manning in the Chair, and 
Mr. Bristol acting as Secretary. 

The Chairman made a few observations, which were nearly 
concluded as we entered. Mr. Godwin was then called on, 
but excused himself on account of indisposition. Mr. Devyr 
was called on, but gave way to Mr. Bovee, who had been en- 
gaged to make an address by the committee. 

In the course of Mr. Bovee’s really sensible and eloquent re- 
marks, he said, If the empire of Japan, or any other remote 
nation, had sent an embassy to this Republic, five and twenty 
years ago, to learn what policy we were pursuing—what we 
were doing to establish that liberty of which we boasted our- 
selves the sole depository. ‘The embassy returned home, and 
reported that they found us wrangling about the two questions 
of Bank and Tariff. Well, if now, at the end of a quarter of 


learn what we are now doing, and it would return home and 
report that it still found us wrangling about the Bank and 
Tariff. What would the people of that distant nation say? 
Would they not think it very strange that, during that long 
period, we had never discovered a new political measure, but 
still kept tinkering away at the old Bank and the old Tariff. 
He observed that many thousand working men were favorable 
to the Freedom of the Public Lands, but still were willing to 
| vote, this once, for the Democratic party. He had himself 
attended six or seven polls, and saw only one man with the 
National Reform ticket. After animadverting on the conduct 
of one or two “ barnburners,” who threatened violence to the 
National Reformers, he concluded by observing that the pro- 
fessions were opposed to progress —that they extend a chain 
across the way, in order to keep it back. But he relied upon 
the virtue and manhood of the working classes to break down 
that chain, and pursue their way to true liberty and substantial 
independence. 

Mr. Haddock was then called on, and gave a song prepared 
for the occasion, and which breathed the true spirit. 

Mr. Devyr was then invited to address the meeting. He 
dwelt upon the rapid progress which the question of a Free 
Soil had made within the last twelve months. A year ago the 
farmers of Albany could not elect Major Connor, one of their 
strongest Anti-Rent men, although he was nominated by, and 
received the .votes of, the Democratic party. This year the 
aspect of affairs was entirely altered. Men selected by the 
farmers, nominated by themselves, regardless of political dic- 
tation, had been quietly returned to the Legislatures, both of 
the State aud Nation. It was not a mere rebellion, a Helder- 
berg war, that the farmers had made of it this time—it was a 
successful revolution, and there now sat Ned Croswell and 
Thurlow Weed, wondering, respectively, what the d ] 
ailed them. It is but justice to the meeting to state that ever 
allusion to our gallant allies—the farmers, was received wi 
redoubled cheers, with perfect thunders of applause. Mr. D. 
went on to observe that a coalition was about to be formed be- 
tween the Whig party and the Native American party, and 
that this coalition would prove too strong for the Rialeocnte 
party, if they, too, did not alight on some new element of 
strength. The late Presidential canvass would show that the 
Whig party had 99 voters for every 100 voters which ranked 
under the Democtiite banner. It was so near a balance that 
a mere trifle would turn the scale. Let the Whigs, then, in 
addition to the force they already wield, call in this new and 
powerful clement to their aid, and if it brings over to them only 
one in fifty of the population, it will give the destinies of this 
Republic into their hands. See what this new element has 
done already—look at the late elections in this city—look at the 
appeals which the new doctrine makes to the ay) feelings 
of the human mind, religious and political. He (Mr. D.) was 
of opinion that, combining with the already powerful Whig 
party, it would overwhelm the of the Demo- 
crats. The Democratic party, then, must seek some new ele- 
ment of strength or submit to exile from place and power, 
honor and emolument. _ Where will it find thatstrength? He 





eeting of the | 2° 
could, but finally they would swallow it, when they would find 










reform, except the Freedom of the Public Lands. | Some 


would make wry mouths at it, and push it noid asofteh fis’ 
that there was no other way to net a haul at the loaves and 


fishes. This was the main substance of Mr. Devyr’s speech. 
The Chairman passed a censure on the conduct of Mr. 


Moore, in refusing to sign the National Reform Pledge, and eaid 


he owed his defeat to that circumstance. 

Mr. Godwin agreed with the preceding speakers, that the 
coming winter would be a period of i importance to the 
working classes. There was a general movement of the work- 
ing men for a better social condition, as an insta gland 
agitation that was now going on chrough the ‘New ngland 
States. He (Mr. G.) had profound sympathy for the working 
class, ap he tres not, himself, wield the hammer for a liv- 
ing. He believ ey were a — ‘an important ere in 
x history of the Republic. ye cna -would make itself 
felt to the uttermost parts of the Union.: The working classes 
ought to come to an understanding with each other. They 
ought to say, ‘“* Here we are, # strong body of men. Hitherto 
we have been working for others both in labor and —— let 
us try if we could now work a little for ourselves. ‘The subject 
of labor was one of the very first importance. No subject that 
was spoken of during the Presidential canvass was of such im- 
portance as the rights of the laborer. He would have the plea- 
sure, at the next weekly meeting, to give them his views upom 
the whole subject.” These remarks of Mr. G. were well re- 
ceived by the meeting.’ 
An interesting discussion then ensued upon the subject of ad- 
mitting members who would not siga the pledge. Mr. Bovee 
urged the immediate adoption of that measure. Mr. Devyr 
thought it a serious question, and ought not, therefore, be acted 
on hastily. 


The Chairman was unfavorable to the d- 
ment in toto, and Mr. Beebe settled the question, by —— 
to the 13th section of the constitution, wnich showed that 

an alteration could not be made, except in a prescribed way. 
The question was laid over for further consideration, and, ata 
late hour, the meeting adjourned. 

—_————— 

Orson S. Mynray.—A letter has been received from Mr. 
Murray, dated Pittsburgh, Nov. 17. He had found his way, 
slowly but economically, from the scene of his disastrous ship- 


wreck on the shore of Lake Erie, to Pittsburgh, proceeding to 
Harveysburgh, Warren county, Ohio. | 





Desperate Outrage.—We. have, this morning, to 

add another to the rapidly aecumulating catalogue of desperate 

outrages of which our city is now the almost daily theatre. In 

Thames street, near the City Hotel, is a beer house of considera- 

ble celebrity, kept by Thomas Hallahan, which is the daily 

resort of large numbers of persons, and is frequented by 

most respectable citizens. It appears that in the early part 

of the evening an individual, in a state of high excitement 

caused by liquor, was ejected from the house of Mr. Hallahan 

on account of his riotuos conduct, and that about 9 o'clock, 

he returned, accompanied by two companions, one of whom 

was in the course of the melee that ensued, recognized as a 

noted fighting character who graduated in that prolific school 

of rowdyism, the irregular fire-engine ranks. Mr. Hollaban 

intercepted them in the entrance of the house, and forbade 

their passage into the public room ; whereupon they set upon 

him in the most savage manner, and with knives lacerated 

his face and ueck most horribly. Deep and awful gashes 
were inflicted upon the sides of his face, his forehead, and 

near the temple; and one gash under his face, - extending 
half the breadth of his neck. His escape from immediate 
death by that wound is almost miraculous, and was evidently 
not intended by his murderous assailants. His cries for help 
brought several persons inthe public room to his aid, the 
first of whom received a cut with some sharp instrument in 
the face which entirely separated one of his cheeks its entire 
breadth, besides several other less severe hurts. A second 
was knocked senseless upon the floor by a blow on the 
head; and several others recieved lesser injuries. Among 
those who came to the help of the unfortuneate keeper of 
the house, was his wife, and a little son, about 12 years of 
age. ‘The miscreants did not spare even these, but stabbed 
and cut Mrs. Hallahan in and about the face in a shocking 
manner, and even the child was sadly hurt. The outerics 
of the wounded brought to their aid people from the neigh- 
borhood, who succeeded in arresting the progress of ‘this 
savage butchery, and in securing the principal and cause of 
it all. The other two, however, succeeded in escaping ; 
but as one of them is known, he will probably be b 

to justice. Surgical aid for the wounded was procured as 
speedy as possible. Several physicians promptly res 

to the call, and yielded their services in time to prevent the 
loss of life from the effusion of blood, which nearly covered 
the floor. The wounds of the sufferers were sewed up and 
properly bandaged, and every possible attention shown them. 
In the mean time some watchmen were obtained, and the 
captured ruffian entrusted to their keeping.--- News. 





CITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Police Office.—Nov. 21.—Nothing of any interest 
transpired at the Police yesterday, either rogueish 
or brutal. ‘The magistrates sat in their own chairs 
looking very fat, happy, and contented : the junior 
clerks eat nuts and threw the shells at the people 
in front of the bar; the officers sat in their rooms 
discussing the outrageous conduct of the three 
officers of the court of Sessions, who have won for 
themselves an unenviable notoriety, and congratu- 
lated themselves upon the prospect of their heads 
being amputated, and making more room for them 
to bustle in. ‘There has been very little bustling by 
the officers of late however, and the rogues flourish 
most vigorously. 

A case will come up in a few days. of a most 
singular nature, displaying the deplorable condition 
of morals in a certain class of society, showing 
how efficient our present Common Council is. 

Coroners’ Office—The Coroner had to content 
himself with his fee for holding an inquest on the 
body of the unknown man, found at the foot of 
Twenty-second street, on Wednesday.— Herald. 


Bes A 
{ I would just hint to our friends in the city 
that we ought to have more names on our list. 
Every subscriber could get a few more without 
much difficulty. A few advertisements, also, would 
not come amiss. Each journeyman tax-eater in 
the Custom House is now getting nearly as much 
for his weekly services as we are getting weekly 
to support three or four families. G. H.E. 


(7 No attention is paid to any order for this 
paper unless accompanied by the cash ; but sub- 
scriptions are taken for any period, however short. 
If papers are sent as specimens to any who have not 
paid, it is entirely optional witn them to pay or not. 
We make no claim. G. H. E. 

— 

iG The Subterranean is delivered by carriers to 
any part of the city. ‘Those who wish to receive it 
regularly are requested to send their names to the 
office, 29 Ann street, (rear). 

esa = — ol 

(> Sranpine Norice.—We sometimes send back num- 
bers of our paper to postmasters, or other citizens, (when 
we have no fresh ones to spare,) merely as specimens, with- 
out regard to their staleness of condition. When, therefore, 
any person receives a copy of the paper, he will understand 
that it is sent gratuitously : we ask nothing in return, but its 
exhibition to his friends. : 





Fall Style of Hats.—J. M. TICEand Co. 
invite the attention of the Public to their large and 
beautiful assortment of Hats and Caps now on hand, 
at their Emporium of Fashion, No.9 Bowery, where 


the most fastidious cannot help being sui! 
most economical wil! find it greatly to their cemsiases pethan. 


Superfine Nutria Hats... 2... 94 £8 
Second and Third. ; oo ewe Hs ‘ and nef 
Superfine French Moleskin ... . Qpend 3 Hic 











challenged them to find it any where, in any tried or untried 
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| Silk Velvet Caps. 2 
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N.B. Also on hand —A bentifel assortment of Chien faney : 
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— « COONEY CLAY.” 

[The followiag song, which has been going the rounds of the 
Democratic papers throughout the. whole country for the last 
furor five months, and whieh in*faet is the only real pofiilar 
“Wet. UF 'the kind, as those Who have it on every tongue in our 
_streets from, daylight, until dark, and from dark until daylight, 
wilbneot need.to bes informed, was written, by a whole-souled 
echanic of Baltimore—Charley Soran the poet. If political 
Songs Had as ‘much’ to Go in producing the recent result ass 
generally supposed, Mr. Soran may justly claim the whole of 
the -honor».to. himself,.as, his. has been the song of the 
carapaign uuiversally acknowledged, favorite. w:] 

ay oO! POOR HARRY CLAY. 
valT ' Air—" Lucy Neal.” 
‘Xe. Freeman-ot America, come listen to my song, 

It is about Sir Harty Clay ,and cannot keep you long— 

Who. watits to be your President, but that you'll not allow, 
For you refused him twice before, and will not have him. now, 


Chorus--O.! poor Harry Clay, O! poor Harry Clay, 
You never.can be President, for so the people say ; 


c 
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© oncé You was a good man, you were Keatucky’s pet, 
But ‘you turfed traitor ‘to her cause, and that she'll not forget— 
You sold yourself to Adams and you sold your country too, 
And any. man the banks can buy, for us will never do. 

O ! poor Harry Clay, &c. 


Q. you betrayed brave Jackson, your country's noblest friend, 

But.soon found out‘: Old Hickory”. your power could not bend, 
And. Polk. you cursed in Congress Hall, for which his, friends 
ye to Wil uty, . 

To,beat you, with ‘+ Youn Hickory” uati] the fur shall fly. 

He Q:!. poor Harry Clay,, &c. 


You tried to sway our Presidetit, ‘but honest John was true, 

For with the Constitution, he-vetoed all your crew--- 

Bécausé he would not“ traitor’ be, your coons you on him set, 

For which:he*has proiluced* a.host, that will destroy you yet. 
O! Coon Harry, Clay, &c. 


A high oppressive Tariff, the poor man’s hopes to kill, 
To sweat him as in England, the Nabob’s purse to fill--- 
Assumption, Distribution, and. a Bank’s your capital, 
With which you hope to win the game, but by them yoy must 
fall. 
~~ OF Sit Harry Clay, &c. 
With your Coons, your Bears, aod Borers, your Bacchanalian 
; songs, 
You hope to.gull the people, and hide from them your wrongs; 
But they’ll tree your Coon, and tree your Bear, and bore your 
Soren through ; 


And not forget for you: misdeeds, Coon Harry, to tree you, 
OQ! Coon Harry Clay, &c. 


O'' Federal are your principles and humbug is your play, 
You are fora Tariff atthe North, against it South you say--- 
You're trimming on the ‘Texas ground but your trimming will 
not do, 
For we'll send Polk to Washington—to Texas we'll send you. 
O' poor Cooney Clay, &c. 


John ‘Tyler. has his duty done, he’s laid the Coon out dead, 
And now we’re all united, your proudest hopes have fled--- 
For every Democrat will rouse to save us from the sway, 
Of Fanatic Frelinghuysen and Black-leg Heury Clay. 

OQ.) poor Cooney Clay, &c. 


Then lift our noble standard, fling our banner on the air, 
With Democratic Principles” and “ Polk and Dallas” there— 
God bless the Old Democracy wiih all our hearts we say, 
And down with Whiggery and its Chief, unfortunate Harry 
Clay. 7 
©! poor Cooney Clay, O! poor Coone 
You never shall be President, for so the P 
* His patriotic withdrawal. 


Clay, 
eople say ! 


STORY OF AN EARTHQUAKE. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 

We must close this article with a love ‘story in 
connection with the dreadfal earthquake of 1783, 
which destroyed Messina, and swept in the sea, in 
ene moment, nearly three thousand persons on the 
opposite coast, Seylla, together with their prince.* 

“The reader may believe as much of the love as he 
pleases, bnt the extraordinary circumstance on 
which it turns is only one of a multitude of pheno- 
mena; all equally true and marvellous. 

Guiseppe, a young vine-grower, in a village at the 
foot of the mountains looking towards Messina, was 
in love with.Maria, the daughter of the richest bee- 
master of the place, and his affection, to the great 
displeasure of the father, was returned. The old 
man, though he had encouraged him at first, wished 
her to marry a young profligate in the city, because 
the latter was richer and of higher stock ; but the gir] 
had a great deal of sense as well as feeling, and the 
father was puzzled how to separate them, the fami- 
lies having long been acquainted. He did every 
thing in his power to render the visits of the lover 
uncomfortable to both parties; but as they saw 
through his object, and love can endure a great deal, 
‘he at length thoaght himself compelled to make use 
of insult. Contriving, therefore, one day, to pro- 
ceed from one mortifying word to another, he took 
upon him, as if in right of office, to anticipate his 
daughter’s usual attention to the parting guest, and 
show him out of the door himself, adding a broad 
“hint that it might be as well if he did not return 
very soon. 

““Perhaps, Signor Antonio,” saic the youth, 
piqued at last to say something harsh himself, ** you 
do not Wish the son of your old friend to return at 
all?” 

‘“* Perhaps not,” said the hee-master. 

“ What?” said the poor lad, losing all courage, 
and his anger, in the terrible thought of his never 
haying any more of these beautiful lettings out of 
the door by Maria; ‘‘ what do you meau to say? 1 
may not hope to be invited again even by yourself? 
that you yourself will never again invite me, or come 
to see me?” 

“Oh, we shall all come of course to the great 
Signor Guiseppe,” said the-old man locking scorn- 
ful, ** all, eapoin hand.” 

** Nay, nay,” returned Guiseppe, in a tone of ‘pro- 
pitiation, * I'll wait till you do me the favor to look 
in some morning, in the old way, and have a chat 
about the French; and perhaps,” he added, blush- 
ing, “‘ you will then brig Maria with you, as you 
used todo; atid I won't attempt to see her till then.” 
*6°Oh, we'll all come; of course,” said Antonio, 
impatiently ; “cat, dog, and all; and when we do,” 
added he in a very significant tone, ‘ you may Come 
again yourself.” 
Guiseppe tried to laugh at the jest, and thus still 
propitiate himself; but the old man hastening to 

shut the door, angrily cried, * Ay, cat, dog, and all, 
sand the cottage besides, with Maria’s dowry along 
with it; and then you may come again, and not till 
then.” And so saying he banged the door, and giy- 
ing a furious look at the poor pale Maria, went, into 


2? 


~ another room, to scrawl a note to ihe young citizen. 


The young citizen came in vain, and_ 


| utonio 
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ulkier and angrier every day, vila } last he 
‘ned his bitter jest. inte.a vow; exclaiming» with 
an oath that Guiseppe should mever have his a 


ee 


ter till her (the father,) datighter, dog, “eat, cottage, 





eg oe thatabout 40,000 souls perished in thié con- 
. In the greatest of all the Sicilianearthquakes, 't 


of 1783, the earth shook but four minutes, and overthrew al- 
most all the towns on the eastern side of the Island. 


at ‘rods. Estimating 70°lbs, to a bushel,” the 
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bee-hives and all,with her dowry of almond tree* 
to buot, set Out some fine morning to beg the young 
vine-dresser to accept them. 

Poor Marie grew thin and pale, and Guiseppe 
looked little better, turning all his wonted jests into 
sighs, and even interrupting his work to sit and look 
towards the said almond trees, which formed a 
beautiful clump onan, ascent on the other side of 
the glen, sheltering the best of Antonio’s bee-hives, 
and composing a pretty dowry forthe pretty Maria, 
which the father longed to see in the possession of 
the flashy young citizen. 

One morning, after a very sultry might, as the 
poor youth sat endeavoring to catch a glimpse of 
her in the direction, Hé observed that the clouds ga- 
thered in a very unusual manner over the country, 
arid then hung low in the air and heavy and im- 
movable. ‘Towards Messina the sky looked so fiery 
that at first he thought the city was on fire, till an 
unusual heat affecting his own skin, and a smell of 
sulpbur arising, and the little river at his feet assum- 
ing a tinge of muddy ash color, he knew that some 
convulsion of the earth was at hand. His imme- 
diate impulse was to cross the ford, and with mixed 
anguish and delight, again to find himself in the 
cottage of Antonio, giving the father and daughter 
all the help in his power. A tremendous burst of 
thunder and lightning startled him for a moment ; 
but he was proceeding to cross when his ears ting- 
led, ‘his head turned giddy, and while the earth 
heaved beneath his feet, he saw the whole opposite 
side of the gulf lifted up with a horrible deafening 
noise, then the cottage itself, with all around it, cast, 
as he thought, to the ground, and buried forever. 
The sturdy youth, for the first time in his life, faint- 
ed away, and when his senses returned, found him- 
self pitched into his own premises, but not injured, 
the blow having been broken by the vines. 

But on looking in horror towards the site of the 
cottage up the hill, what did he see, there? And 
what did he see, forming a new mould, furlongs 
down the side of the hill, almost at the bettom of 
the glen, and in his own very homestead ? 

Antenio’s cottage. Antonio’s cottage, with the 
almond trees;and the bee hives, and the very cat 
and, dog, and the old man himself, and the daughter, 
(both senseless,) all come, as if in the father’s word, 
to beg himto accept them! Such awful pleasan- 
tries, so to speak, sometimes take place in the midst 
of nature’s deepest tragedies, and such exquisite 
good may spring out of evil. 

For it was so in the end if not in the intention. 
The old man, who, with his daughter, had only been 
stunned by terror, was superstitiously frightened by 
the dreadful circumstance, if not . affectionately 
moved by the attentions of the son of his old friend, 
and the delight and religious transport of his child. 
Besides he thought the cottage and the almond trees, 
and the bee hives, had all come miraculously safe 
down the hill, (a phenomena which has frequently | 
occurred in these extraordinary land _slips,) the 
flower gardens on which the bees feed, were almost 
all destroyed ; his property lessened, his pride low- 
ered ; and when the convulsion was well over, he 
consented to become the inmate for life of the cot- 
tage of the enchanted couple. 

He could never attain, however, to the innate de- 
licacy of his child, and he would sometimes, with a 
patient sigh, mtimate at the table whatia pity it was 
that she had not married the rich and high feeding 
citizen. _ At such times as these, Maria would ga- 
ther one of her husband’s feet betweea her own 
under the table, and with a squeeze of it, that re- 
paid him ten fold for the mortification, would steal 
a look at him, which said, *‘ f possess all which 1s 
possible for me to desire.” 

ieee 

Mason and Dixon's. Line—This boundary is so 
termed from the names of Charles Mason and Jere- 
miah Dixon, the gentlemen appointed to run unfin- 
ished lines in 1761, between Pennsylyaniaand Mary- 
land, on the territories subject to the heirs of Penn 
and Lord Baltimore. A temporary line had been run 
in 1739, but had not given satisfaction tothe disputing 
parties, although it resulted from an agreement, in 
1739, between themselves. A decree had been made 
in 1618, by King James, delineating the boundaries 
between the lands given by charter to the first Lord 
Baltimore, aud those adjudged to his Majesty, (after- 
wards to William Penn,) which divided the tract of 
land between the Delaware Bay and the Eastern 
Sea on the one side, and the Chesapeake Bay on 
the other, by a line equally intersecting it, drawn 
from Cape Henlopen to the 40th degree of north 
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| THE BOOK OF POLITICUS. 
CHAP. 1. 


t. Now these are the suecessions of the Chief 
Rulers of the Unionites from the time they threw 
off the bondage of the Britishites. 

2. The people chose George, who was called the 
father of his country, to.rale over them, who in all 
things. obeyed the commandments of the Coustitu- 
tion; and he ruled eight years, and was succeeded 
by John the Federalite. 

3. And John the Federalite did those. thin g 
which were not right in the eyes of the people ; 
wherefore, when he ruled four years, Thomas, the 
Democrite, was chosen in his stead. 

4. And ‘I‘hoimas, the Detnocrite, ruled most 
righteously eight years; and was succeeded by 
James, the great scribe. / 

do. Now James walked in the ways of George, 
the father of his country, and, the Britishites made 
war upon him. also, but they were. sorely discom- 
fitted by Andrew, the captain of the host, so that 
they flew to their ships. 

6. And James, the great scribe, ruled eight 
years, and was succeeded by James, the son of 
Monroe. 

7. And James, the son of Monroe, ruled eight 
years, and was succeeded by John, the Quecrite. 

8. Now John, the Queerite, liké his father John, 
the Federalite, found no favor with the people, and 
he also ruled only four years, when the people rose 
and chose Andrew, the captain of the host, to rule 
in his stead. 

9. But the acts of Andrew and all that he did, 
are they not written in the book of Kendall ? 

10. And Andrew ruled eight years, and was suc- 
ceeded by Martin, the magician. 

11. But the people became displeased with Mar- 
tin and the officers he had appointed under him, 
and they communed with one another, saying, 

12. Surely this man vowed to walk in the foot- 
steps of the great Andrew. 

13. And while he is seeking to follow in the foot- 
steps of the captain of the host, behold, the officers 
under him are tunning off with the public money! 

14. Now, therefore, let us arise and choose 
another to rule over us, even William of ‘Tippe- 
canoe. 

15. So they arose, and went forth to the public 
places in the cities and on the highways, and cried 
aloud that Willian: should rule over them, and he 
became chief Ruler instead of Martin. 

16. Howbeit, William died in the month Nison, 
immediately after becoming chief Ruler, and he 
was gathered to his fathers. 

17. But the people were sorrowful all over the 
land, and they went into mourning many days for 
William of Tippecanoe. 

18. And John, the Vetoite, ruled in his stead. 


Crap. 2. 


i. So John, the Vetoite, began to rule over the 
Unionites. r 

2. And he issued an edict to the several tribes to 
send their lawmakers up to the great Sanhedrim of 
Uniondom, so that he and they might consult to- 
gether and do those things which would be right in 
the eyes of the people. 

3. Now it came to pass, that when the law 
makers met in council they could not agree with 
one another, neither could they agree with John, 
the chief Ruler ; 

4. For they were divided into two parties, one of 
which called themselves Whiggites, and the other 
called themselves Democrites. | 

Do. And it was the chief doctrine of these two 
parties, that whatsoever measure cither of them 
proposed, the other party should oppose it, and 
that continually. 

6. Now when the chief Ruler sent his message to 
them in the Sanhedrim, of what he required them 
to do, the Whiggites and the Democrites were 
sorely perplexed. 

7. And certain of the Whiggites said, in answer 
to him, Goto! Did we not. make thee Ruler over 
the people? ‘Then, wherefore dost thon tell us 
what we should do, when thou shouldst obey us? 

8. Take heed to the words of the great Henry, 
which he hath spoken in the inner chamber of the 
Sanhedrim, and as thou obeyest them, so shall it be 
well with thee. 

9. And certain of the Democrites 
and made obeisance to him, saying, 

10. Is not my Lord a_proselyte 


went to him 


of our great 





latitude. A decree in chancery rendered the King’s 
decree imperative. 


pensive litigation, particularly after the death of 
Penn, in 1718, and of Lord Baltimore in 1714, till 
John and Richard and Thomas Penn, (who had be- 
come the sole proprietors of the American pusses- 
sions of their father William,) and Cecilius, Lord 
Baltimore, grandson of Charles, and great-grand 
son of Cecilius, the original patentee, entered into 
an agreement on the 10th of May, 1722. ‘To this 


the site of Cape Henlopen, and delineated a division 
by an east and west line running westward fromm the 
Cape to the exact middle of the perinsula. Lord 
Baltimore became dissatisfied with this agreement, 
and he endeavored to invalidate it. Chancery suits, 
kingly decrees, and proprictary arrangements fol- 
lowed, which eventually produced the appointment 
of commissioners to run the temporary line. This 
was effected in 1739. But the cause in chancery 


But the situation of Henlopen | 
become. long a subject of serious protracted und ex-| office under thee, for it is not good in 


agreement a chart was appended which ascertained | 


we shall re- 
Whiggites in 
our sight that 
they should have all the shekels of gold and silver 
and bundles of paper money, which the people pay 
in taxes and tribute, while we thy servants have no 
portion therein. 

11. And he answered them in this. wise, Of a 
surety lam the Ruler of the whole people and not 
a Gibeonite to the Whiggites or Democrites, and 
therefore I shall do those things which seemeth 
right in mine own eyes, for the good of the people 

12. Verily, verily I say unto you, that | will obey 
the commandments of the Constitution of the thir- 
teen States : 

13. The four States of the Yankeeites, 

14. The Yorkites, the Jerseyites, the Pennites, 
the Delawarites, the Marylandites, the Virginites, 
the two States of the Carolites, and the Georgités. 

15. Now when the Whiggite lawgivers found 
that he would not obey them they waxed wroth, 


apostle Thomas’ Do therefore as 
quire of thee, and turn out all the 





being decided in 1759, new couimissioners were ap- 
pointed, who could not, however, agree, and thie 


‘was run by Messrs. Mason and Dixon. 


A. .Man torn to pieces by a Horse.—A man 
named Murphy, was killed lately by a stallion, near 
Kill county, Waterford. ‘The man was turning on 
the high road into a field, to make a short cut, 
though advised to turn back, or, else he might be 
killed by a wild: horse he should have to_ pass. 
Fatally for himself, he tried the “forbidden ground.” 
In four hours after, his body was found torn to 
pieces. _The horse’s. hoofs and mouth were en- 
crusted with the blood of his victim.—lIrish paper. 


. Great prodicts— We learn from Mr. Bethuel 
Penniman that he has raised this year, 7094 pounds 
jof coru from alot.of Jand in this town, surveyed by 
{Mr. Calvin Staples, “and measuring 170 56-108 


a bushel, sroduct 
is only a few pounds shortof 101 bushels. Fiiiiers, 
beat this if you can !—New Bedford Mercury. 





‘question remained open antil 1761, when the line’ 





and in their wrath they prepared laws for him to 
| sign, intending, thereby, to build a temple of worship 
to Baal Mammoth of the Bankites. 

16. But John, the chief Ruler, refused his signa- 
ture, and he sent a messenger to them, saying, f 
will in no wise break the Constitution of George, 
the father of his country, who delivered the people 
from the hands of the Britishites, aud out of the 
house of bondage. 

17. Therefore, ye shall not erect temples of 
idolatry to the Baal of Paper Money, nor shall 
Baal Mammoth be worshipped in this land. 

18..For as Moses broke in pieces the Golden 
Calf of the Israelites, even so do I smash the great 
Paper Calf of the Bankites. 

19. Now when the people heard ‘these things 
they marvelled much, and many of them said, 


the’ Magician, who: walketh in the footsteps of An- 
drew the gréat’ Captain, and Thomas the Demo- 
crite, and George the Father of his Country. 
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ne Advice to the Girls.—Do you want good husbands? 
Mhen,cease to act like fools. Who that . 
common sense, will b@seen witha female t 
pride in snying she never does housework, 
not bear the sight of a mechanic? | So long as y 

turn up your noses ‘at honest industry, and take “ye 
ticular pains to tell your friends that you. are 2 
obliged to work, and know nothing about the kite 
you will be shunned by the best portion 

men, who will esteem it a privilege to have 
hy them without uttering ‘a word. 


hat takes 
and can. 


hot 
hen, 
of young 
Have You pags 
Your company 


well dressed pauper and feathered fop—and by them 
alone. Cease, then, girls, to make fools of yoyp. 
selves. ; 
during your leisure hours, and not labor to improve 
upon nature. 


Prices of Women—cold and warm.—A lovely fo. 
male slave, wari from the mountains of Circassiy 
and warranted notte be second hand, may be bought 
at Constantinople for three hundred, dollars. 4 
lovely female statue, cold from the marble moup. 
tains of Carrara, (and spotless as the snow, withoy 
a doubt,) was lately sold by Mr. Power to the Hop. 
Wm. Preston, for three thousand dollars. Some 
thing wonld.seem to be wrong. here—the “ Clay 
tariff,”’—or the Ottoman ‘ protection,’’—or some- 
thing! Various questions arise; Is an original 


of the fabrics of Nature & Co. an improvemen 
upon the model ¢ 


speech in the cheaper article. any special indication 


Perhaps some extensive dealer in both articles \yjjj 
oblige us with a solution of this mercantile problem, 
—Wiillis’s Eve. Mirror. 

Crime in Morocco.— The following story of crime 
and punishment is related in one of the London 
journals: ‘*An avaricious butcher, who had ep- 
riched. himself by selling ‘ keblia,” (fried meat,) 
was determined to increase his gains bp the mor 
simple method of receipts without expenditure, 
With this view, he nightly inveigled into his house 
a woman of exceptionable character, who was im- 
mediately assassinated, cooked, and disposed of ihe 
following day as “ keblia.”’. His wife, who wit 
nessed these nightly murders, apprehending a simi- 
lar fate, went to the Pasha and denounced her hus- 
band. He was soon judged and condemned; a 
boiler full of water was placed over a fierce fire 
before his shop door, which soon reached boiling 
temperature... The executioner then dragged the 
criminal to his own block, still stained. with the 
blood of his numerous victims, and chopped off his 
hands, threw them into the cauldron, and when 
boiled, they were given to the numerous bands of 
hungry dogs who had been assembled for that pur- 
pose. in the same way his feet and legs were dis- 
posed of, until loss of blood terminated his life, and 
with it this appalling and barbarous justice.” 

The -Farmers.—it was well said by a sagacious 
observer, that “ mankind might do without physi- 
cians, if they would observe the laws of health; 
without lawyers, if they would keep their tempers; 
without seldiers, if they would observe the laws oi 
peace ; and without preachers, if each one waus 


living without FARMERS.” 
Maple Sugar.—It cannot be generally knows 





20. Verily,-it.is John the Vetoite, and not Martin’ 


that the great increase in the manufacture of this article 
driving West India sugar outof the market ; we bave been in 
formed that 10,000 hegsheads of maple sugar are sold annual) 
in this city. ‘There is scarcely a farmer in the interior of th: 
State who has not a grove of malpetrees from which he make 
all the sugar he requires for family use. By. mixing a |i! 
water in the syrup, it makes capital molasses. Great in 
provement is making in bleaching and granulating maple sugs 
and by chemical process depriving it of iis woody taste. | 
time, no other sugar will be used 1h this couutry, (except 
perhaps, cornstalks,) and we can make it in any quantity, a! 
at a trifling cost-— Sun. 


——— 
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BBE AP FASHSIUNABLE CLOTTING & WAILOUIN 
ESTABLISH MENT. —All who wish to economize in Dress the pre 
Season willcallat MANN & McKIMM’'S Cheap Cash Clothing Establish! 
No 25 Carmine street, near Bleecker, New York. 

Thg Subscribers are wueh gratified with the general satisfaction expressed | 
their pummerous cusiomers for the last five years, and again take the Jibe: 
inviting them to call and inspect thcic present Spring and Summer Stock 
Subscribers ave buying for Casi every thing they can fod that is new, fash 
able and cheap; and do not hesitate to say, that they haye now on har 
cheapest.and best assortment of Summer Goods in the City. The extensi: 
stock of READY MADE CLOTHING, always on haud, consists of every variety, 4 
is made in the best and most fashionable style 

FP All Dry Goods suitable for Clothing, such as Cloths, Cassimeres, Ves 
ings, &c., &c., will be sold by the yard or piece, as low as at any Dry 6 
Store inthe City. The fbllowing List? oF Prices w li be found to be !ow 
than thatof any other establishment in the City, when the quality of the Ga 
ment is taken into consideration -— 

LIST OF PRISES.—Fine Dress Coats; from $10 to $18 > Frock Coats. fi 
$I2t0 F 0; Over Coats, Cloaks, Sack and Business Coats proportionably !ov 
Wool Black and Fancy Cassimere Panis, from $4 to $8; Satinet and | 
Priced Cassimere Pants, from $175 to $5; Satin and Pancy' Vests, frow #! 
$1. A large assortment of Shirts, Bo.oms, Collars, Stocks, Crayats, Hosie!) 
Gloves, Handkerehiefs, Suspenders, and all kinds of Tailers’ Trimmings ve!) 
low. Uverallsof very heavy Biue and Brown Jean and Moleskin. 


A FULL 8UIT FURNISHED IN 24 HOURS, 

Prices for Makin: and Trimming—a Fit in all cosee Warranted :—Dret 
Coats, from $5 io $8; Frock Coats, from $6 to $9; Pants, frou: B1 25 to $l? 
Vests, from $! 25 to +175. Fashions from Paris and London montbly. 

BOYS’ CLOTHING cut and made inahe Latest Style at equally low prices 

MANN & McKIMM, 25 Carmine street 

N.B.—THE TRADE suppli€d with Sack, Office, and Business Ovals. {i 

$10 50 ta S18 per Pozen 


BROOKS, Mavuufacturer of DICK’S PATENT ELAS! )! 
METALLIC SHANKS, for Boots and Shoes. This uniqu! 
and useful invention has met the approbation of every gentleman 
taste who has fairly tested its value, and is jrapidly coming 
general use among all persons who regard ease, grace, comfort ! 
durability as desirable requisites in their boots and shoes. It mas* 
the boot or shoe more elastic, preserves its original style and shapt 
and gives the hollow part a beautiful and elevated arch; ‘!°’) 
allowing the heel to be worn very low without exposing the )@"'" 
loon strap to injury. Italso keeps the foot from pressing !v!'*™" 
and retain it ina natural and easy position. -n 

The undersigned, and John Dick, 109 Nassau street, 2% ‘ 
only persons who make and sell boots and shoes with this 1v¢" 
tion, in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey Cily: *” 
dealers who wish to purchase these boots to sell in other pi" 
must buy them et the subscriber. 

Gentlemen whoare desirous of obtaining a fashionable pu" 
boots, constructed in the manner above mentioned, are inv!te¢ 
call at 138 Nassau street. {o4 6m} LORIN BROOKS. 

R. WATKINS having removed from Pearl street to 169 Bo 
ery, and fitted up a commodious and pleasant house with 
ference to the comfort and speed y convalesence of invalids, resp°" ’ 
fully invites all who are suffering with diseases of any, and eve" 


name or nature, to cali at 169 Bowery, and try the superior effica) 
of Thomsonian Botanic remediés, when properly administered. 
responsible persons a cure is warranted (or no pay) of various ©” 
eases, such as Rheumatism, Fevers, Cholic, Cholera, Dysente!) 
Diarrhe, Disorders of the Liver, (of which there are many, ett 
etc., provided his directions are strictly attended te. Mr. W. we" 





‘evening previous, as there ts a preparation requisite, which fai 
tates the operation, causes the medicine to operate more ¢#*) 3 
thorough, and enables the patient to depart earlier the next re 
and no extra charge. Vapor and Shower Baths medicated * 
s dcretion of the Physician. Also a general assortment © — 
Thomsonien Botanic Medicifie. Sold at No. 169 Bowery, ch°*?” 
than at retail stores generally. 

P.S.—Dr. W. attends personally, assisted by good and 
enced nurses. yo 14 
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LEONARD BOND'S | _ 
HAT WAREHOUSE, 


NO. 232 GRAND STREET, 
Near the Bowery, New York. pine. 4 


; a : Na- 
AGS, BANNERS, BUNTIN G.—Mrs. Susan seve 
tional and Fancy Flag Maker, 166 , 
street, New York, executes to order flags of- all kinds, a 
hand a general assortment of “* The Star Span led covaest Names 
‘the best materials, and in the ‘most substan al manner. 
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numbers, and devices of every description neatly inserted. #0" 


of a preference that. can be relied upon in the buyer’ § 


take care of his own conscience; but there is no | 
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may be courted, but by whom? The well fed ang a 


Work more and gad less. Read and study & 


woman a fayorite article? Is the imitation by Power @ 


Is the presence of the faculty of 
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prefer those wishing to take a course of medicine to come” = 








